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OVER-TEACHING. 


TEACHERS are often unnecessarily fearful of giving their pupils 
too much instruction, or rather too much assistance in overcoming 
the difficulties that beset them in their studies. By this policy of 
letting them find out for themselves, they discourage nine weak 
and irresolute scholars, where they develop one cause-discovering 
mind ; and it generally amounts to letting the pupils, except the 
one to whom Nature gave ten talents, remain in total darkness on 
the subject. ‘Teaching is an easy and agreeable martyrdom to those 
who let scholars find out for themselves. It is a cheap way to earn 
a small salary, but Wisdom hath not builded her house in the 
‘* laissez-faire” teacher’s school-room. ‘The business of the teacher 
is to teach, and where the “ let alone” policy makes one vigorous 
scholar, it neglects to make ten who with proper training are 
capable of comprehending, not facts and statements only, but 
principles. 

The experience of any observing person has assured him that 
only a very small proportion of our men and women do their own 
thinking, and from the facts and axioms of religion, politics, com- 
merce, mechanics, or what not, arrive at independent conclusions. 
Nine out of ten men and women are Catholic, Protestant, Greek, 
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Q OVER-TEACHING. 


or Jew because their parents were before them. Nine out of ten 
voters are Whig, Democrat, or Republican, because they inherited 
their party name as they inherited their paternal acres. 

We do not mean to affirm that men do not think, but only that 
they do not reason from first principles —from facts, through 
logic, up to conclusions. Every man is not, and cannot be, a 
Franklin in science, a Jefferson in politics, a Luther in religion. 
Nature did not give even the two talents which would enable any 
considerable proportion of them to take the first step towards such 
a consummation. Not one ina hundred who believe in the phe- 
nomena of electricity has reasoned out his belief from naked facts. 
Not one in a hundred who believe the Constitution of the United 
States has given us the best government the world ever saw, has 
reasoned out the truth of the great principles which underlie that 
palladium of our liberties. Not one in a hundred who accepted 
the Bible as the foundation of their religious faith, has taken the 
Scriptures, and from them alone, deduced his creed and mode of 
worship. All these methods, creeds, systems, beliefs, are drawn 
out by a few leading minds. ‘The truth or error they contain may 
be accepted by thousands, while only a few could ever have dis- 
covered it without being led on, point by point, by the preacher, 
the stump-orator—the printed page or the spoken word. The 
process of reasoning, the why and the wherefore, have been indi- 
cated, and they follow in the beaten path, reasoning, thinking, con- 
vincing themselves, precisely as the work was laid out for them by 
the master minds who have been over the ground before. 

Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, a certain man by 
the name of Miller announced to the astonished world that the 
general winding up of all earthly matters would take place on a 
fixed day. It was rather a startling announcement, and people 
were disposed to be incredulous. ‘They were thinking men and 
women, and demanded the facts and figures upon which the 
astounding prophecy was based. Miller—an honest man, who 
sincerely believed what he preached —pointed to the book of 
Daniel. Then people read the book of Daniel, but they could not 
find any such declaration. We are firm in the opinion that, if 
these people had read the book of Daniel from that time till the 
present, they would not have obtained therefrom the remotest idea 
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OVER-TEACHING. 3 


that the world was ever to come to an end, to say nothing about a 
fixed time. In the modern expressive phrase “they could n’t 
see it.” 

Then Miller said something about dragons’ teeth, polywog’s tails, 
and other expressive hieroglyphics. Still they ‘could n’t see it.” 
But when the persuasive preacher convinced them a dragon’s tooth 
meant a thousand years, and that a polywog’s tail was symbolic of 
the end of the world, because it would come off, vamose, disappear, 
why then it became simply a matter of arithmetic which a child 
could comprehend, and the people were satisfied. There was not 
a man, woman, or child who would have thought of interpreting 
the polywog’s tail as the preacher did, but the disciples of Miller 
numbered their thousands, firm and sincere in their belief, and 
included many intelligent persons. 

Many teachers expect their scholars to comprehend the dragon’s 
tooth and the polywog’s tail without any explanation, or even sug- 
gestion, as to their hidden meaning. They are fearful of over- 
teaching them, and so do not teach them at all. Children cannot, 
or will not, sit down and “ dig out” the fundamental principles of 
a science ; and because they cannot or will not they remain in igno- 
rance of them. We have never been able to understand the mean- 
ing of the phrase “explaining away” the principles of an art or 
science. We do not see how it can be done, and consequently we 
do not believe that it can be done. We are never afraid of making 
anything as plain to the class as our humble abilities will permit, 
and were never yet disturbed by a fear that the scholars would not 
have anything to exercise their intellect upon. 

A principle or a method is never conquered till the scholar has 
reasoned it out for himself, and made it, as it were, a part of his 
own mind. Without assistance this will not be done in more than 
one case out of ten; and the aid must come from the teacher oftener 
than from the book. ‘To illustrate our position, let us take two or 
three examples. How do you divide a fraction by a fraction? 
The scholars have learned the rule, and recite it correctly. Why 
do you invert the divisor and multiply numerator by numerator, 
and denominator by denominator? Of course, not one of the class 
can answer the question. Call their attention particularly to the 
point, and then give them one, two, or three hours to study upon 
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it. At the expiration of the time put the question again. Ina 
class of thirty, possibly two or three of the pupils will express an 
intelligent opinion ; but a very large majority will be no wiser than 
they were in the beginning. To those children the problem is just 
as difficult as that of gravitation was to those who lived before the 
time of Newton. It is a mighty matter to them, and only the 
Newton, Kepler, and Franklin of the class will be able to see 
through it. Tell them then, in plain English, that the process is 
a short method of reducing both fractions to a common denomina- 
tor, and expressing the division, and they are not much the wiser 
for the statement. ‘The explanation must be thoroughly elaborated, 
illustrated and repeated, before even a majority of the class will 
understand it—vwill have it as a fixture in the intellectual 
storehouse. 

The scholar learns the rules of grammar, but it is quite possible 
for him to be profoundly ignorant of their signification, even while 
he repeats the words with astonishing fluency. “A verb agrees 
with its subject in number and person,” says the pupil. What 
does ‘‘agrees”” mean? You may tell them twenty times, but even 
while they will repeat your definition, they have no real idea of 
grammatical agreement. ‘That part of the explanation which has 
been left for the scholar to reason out, is an impassable chasm be- 
tween the words on one side, and the mysterious meaning on the 
other side. 

There is no danger of explaining too much, for, after all, the 
scholar must build his own house. No one can think for him, no 
one can accomplish the work but himself. If he understands a 
principle, he understands it solely by his own reasoning. Simply 
hearing an explanation or even committing to memory the words 
by which it is conveyed, is not understanding the principle it illus- 
trates. It must be assimilated to the mind, as food is to the body. 

The teacher’s work is to take a principle or a method, analyze it, 
turn it over, place it in this light and in that light, view it from 
above and from below ; in fine, do anything and everything which 
are necessary to enable the learner to get hold of it. ‘This is the 
true way to teach a child to think. ‘The teacher must do as the 
preacher and the politician do—they seem to have no fear of “ ex- 
plaing away ” the doctrines and principles they advocate. 
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TALKS UPON ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS. 5 


It is a standard complaint in the school-room that scholars are 
dull, stupid, intractable. ‘The teacher don’t see why things so 
plain to him are not comprehended by his pupils. He has told 
them the why and wherefore, but they are not much the wiser for 
it. He has left something for them to exercise their reasoning 
powers upon, and that something has been the rock upon which 
they split. Fearful of over-teaching, they have left the field just 
as Nature made it. 


TALKS UPON ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS. 
NUMBER II. 


Ir I were the ‘‘ Country Parson,” there would be a fine oppor- 
tunity to introduce myself to-day, by a desultory chat on the com- 
bined appearance of Nature and my writing desk. I say, if I 
were the “ Country Parson,” for his ‘* Recreations ” almost invari- 
ably commence in that pleasing state of perceptive feeling when 
the mind is keenly alive to all outward circumstances. He takes 
an infinite pleasure in rotating on those little wheels of circumstan- 
tial evidence, whenever his mind tires of the strain in deeper 
thought. ‘The position of his inkstand, the inviting appearance of 
his paper, the enticing freshness of his pen, the air of quiet repose 
in his room, and the opposing freshness of the out-door world — 
all serve as way stations at which he can rest, getting up steam for 
longer trips on the railway of thought. 

It is a very pleasant idea, —a very good prelude on which to 
prepare, while one gathers freshness and strength for the grand 
performance afterward. But he isa little too fond of it; and it 
drags at last like the refrain of a street ballad, —this soliloquizing 
on the position of foolscap and goose-quills. 

If I were he, I would also head this article, instead of the com- 
mon-place title which now holds the place, with the more eupho- 
nious one-——“‘ Concerning a Teacher’s Life,” for that is what I 
desire to speak about. And, as a great deal of trouble often arises 
from not having a clear idea of what one is talking of or aiming at, 
I will state distinctly in the beginning, my way of “ putting it.” 
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6 TALKS UPON ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS. 


It is this, —that looking upon it in the light of an employment, 
it is the most healthful, the least fatiguing, the most improving, 
the most energetic, and — strange anomaly, —in many cases the 
most indolent, of all professions. : 

So much for assertion, now for proof. Looking at the proper 
division of labor, as the great desideratum, the first step toward 
healthful action, the best tonic of mind and body, — where do we 
find mental exertion more equably and prudently blended with rest 
and change than in this? Six hours a day during five days of the 
week, with many a scattered oasis in the shape of vacation ; even 
these six hours, divided and subdivided, until little more than the 
third half-hour passes without a breathing spell for the mind, — 
where will you find its counterpart ? 

Add to this the diversity of employment, the change of thought, 
that comes to a greater or less extent with the different classes, and 
the contact with the minds of different pupils ;—the passage, 
narrow as the strait, may be, from arithmetic tg geography, from 
geometry to grammar, from history to philosophy ;—the excite- 
ment of finding some bright little idea shoot out in a new direction 
upon an old or dry subject ;— and altogether you have, for an ac- 
tive mind, a sufficient medley of sights, sounds, and sense to rouse 
it at once to interest and animation. And this point once gained, 
I contend that employment becomes a pleasure, and the influence 
of pupil and teacher works together to make and keep up a live 
school. ‘There will be no weariness, for in nine cases out of ten 
fatigue means excess of rust and not of wear. While mind and 
spirit work happily together for a reasonable amount of time, body 
will take care of itself. 

«‘Then why, in the name of common sense, do n’t we have more 
healthy teachers? Why are sick-headaches and dyspepsia almost 
synonymous with the calling, blighting so many — especially of its 
lady workers — into premature mannerisms and decay?” Simply 
because they do not work enough out of school-hours, because they 
weakly and foolishly yield to the first slight symptoms of mental 
weariness, mistaking it for bodily weakness, when a small share of 
earnest physical action would blow off the temporary cloud and en- 
ergize the whole being. Because, day after day, they come home 
to sit down before books or sewing, until the flaccid muscles and 
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TALKS UPON ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS. 7 


sluggish blood stiffen, till repose becomes a necessity and exertion 
a task. ‘Then, God help them, where have interest and enthusiasm 
and the spirit of progress vanished ? 

The active brain, crushed beneath the heavy blood torrents, the 
inanimate body holding still more closely the sleeping soul, racked 
with pain, and unstrung by nervous affection, the teacher becomes 
a hired drudge for weekly pay and daily bread. 

Most occupations necessitate a certain healthful amount of physi- 
cal exertion. Unhappily, since the old-fashioned whippings have 
gone out of fashion, the teacher’s does not. ‘There is time and to 
spare for the dolce far niente, and too many give themselves up to 
it with a vengeance. We make a grand mistake. Human nature 
may be as tough as india rubber and much more elastic, but when 
india rubber gives way so soon to continued tension, we might 
reasonably suppose that nature would sometime. However, we 
cling to our idols; we pull and tug in one way, until, snap! our 
stomach is disordered,—snap! another thread gone, our nerves 
are unstrung,—snap! once more, our liver is affected, — and at 
last we are left at the opening doors of life with only the wrecks 
of manhood or womanhood about us. 

I must pause, like my friend the Parson, and look around until 
my thoughts come back from the shadows to the sunshine, — from 
what a teacher’s life too often is, to what it ought to be. 

I have said it was the most indolent of all professions. That is, 
in this way ; there is a tendency to run into grooves, to lapse into 
once or twice tried methods from want of will to investigate other 
and better ones; in short on very slight provocation, or rather want 
of provocation, to be lazy. Laziness is more a negative than a posi- 
tive evil; but like a great many quiet, hypocritical peccadilloes, it 
is at the root of most others. 

If one method has been approved we might be excused for mak- 
ing a groove of it. But, generally speaking, there is too much 
system about our schools to allow originality and strength. Schools 
are not intended to be fortresses, in which the soul is left in a state 
of siege forever, having only the internal conveniences of its prison 
with which to enlighten itself and oppose its enemies ; they are 
temples in which it may rest and strengthen itself with wise coun- 
sel and companionship, as it walks on its journey. And, therefore, 
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to be truly of use, a school should study the inner spirit of all its 
sojourners, and change its teaching as it does its occupants. Why 
should we dare attempt to construct every child’s character by the 
same line and plummet, or bound it by the same height or depth ? 
We should allow nature to guide us somewhat, before we attempt 
to lead her; then we would not be called to record so many 
failures. 

There is no need to mention here the magnitude of the teacher’s 
calling, although in itself it is one of the strongest arguments in its 
favor. A profession which can offer its inducements to usefulness 
and honor, must ever acknowledge in its ranks the foremost spirits 
among the heads and hearts of a nation. ‘There is something inex- 
pressibly touching, something which keeps the feelings forever 
young in the companionship of children ; something which rouses 
perpetually the need of warmth and freshness in the teacher’s soul, 
to be able successfully to unlock the bloom and promise of a child’s 
future. And if one cannot feel this, it would be better they were 
never born than that they come to offer, under the guise of instruc- 
tion, cold precepts and chilling rules to the souls which ask for 
warmth and sunshine. For the highest principle of education, that 
which involves the elevation of feeling and heart as well as mind 
and intellect, must enter into all our true estimates “‘ Concerning a 
Teacher’s Life.” 

We must think and talk a little more about it before next month. 

South Quincy, 1862. 
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Tue genealogy of the Duzenburys would not be interesting to 
the readers of the Teacher. I shall not publish it. A merciful 
writer is merciful to his readers. It is enough for me to say that I 
was born of poor but respectable parents. My father was a tinker, 
my mother was a housemaid. I do not blush. Neither of them, 
nor any of their ancestors, so far as I can learn, ever did any re- 
markable thing. No Duzenbury has been president or governor ; 
no Duzenbury a judge on the bench or brigadier general in the 
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DUZENBURY IN SEARCH OF A SALARY. 9 


field. One of them did, indeed, purchase a second-hand copy of 
Blackstone and an old edition of the Revised Statutes, and hung 
out his shingle as an attorney ; but his sudden departure for Texas, 
when Texas was the paradise of rogues and villains, prematurely 
ended all hopes of glory at the bar for the Duzenburys. 

When the biographer of the Duzenbury now prominently be- 
fore the public, shall essay his difficult task, the facts in the case 
will be a sufficient warrant for saying that “the subject of this 
memoir early developed a taste for literary pursuits, which indicated 
future honor and distinction in the world of letters.” He may 
refer to that pleasing incident in my babyhood, when I chewed up 
my sister’s primer, or to the fact that 1 taught the school in Dis- 
trict No. 4 when I was only seventeen years of age. I did both. 
In our village I was considered a remarkable scholar ; and nothing 
but my great modesty prevents me from saying whether or not the 
public sentiment of our village needed revising. 

The path to opulence, honor, and usefulness, opened itself to 
my excited imagination in the profession of a schoolmaster. I was 
young and unsophisticated then, and my aspirations may have been 
stupid and ill-advised. My father, naturally enough, was proud 
of me as a scholar, and proud of the success I had achieved as the 
teacher in District No. 4. He encouraged my aspirations, and 
even permitted me to board at home for nothing during the two 
years I studied at the academy in our village. With the money I 
earned in three winters, I went to the Normal School, and in due 
time fledged, and came out a teacher —at least in my own estima- 
tion. 

As this is mainly a financial article, I may as well say in passing, 
that when I technically finished my education, I owed Squire Green 
the sum of two hundred dollars, which he, with a confidence in 
me I could never comprehend, insisted upon advancing rather than 
have me leave school before I had “arnt out,’ as he facetiously 
expressed it. Thus, burdened with this enormous debt, I gradu- 
ated and went out into the world to reap the reward to which I 
had so long looked forward. I believe I am as philanthropic as 
the majority of mankind. IfI have never founded and endowed 
a charity school or an orphan asylum, it was solely because I lacked 
the means of indulging in such stupendous benevolence. If the 
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will is as good as the deed, I ought to be credited with at least 
half a dozen of each of these useful institutions. Yet, notwith- 
standing this necessarily suppressed philanthropic spirit — which I 
trust I mention with becoming modesty —I never had the slightest 
intention of teaching school for nothing. I say it in all sincerity, 
which the reader has the right to expect of the writer, that I was, 
to some extent, influenced by what some poets and dreamy inditers 
of fiction have unadvisedly and in bad taste called “ filthy lucre.” 
Poets and other idealists may be above the matter-of-fact plane of 
financial vagaries. Iam not. Though I am aware that this can- 
did admission will sink me in the estimation of some who, for the 
want of better occupation, will read my poor page, yet my duty to 
the public imperatively demands the avowal. Duzenbury does 
not shrink. 

To me the prime necessity of existence was a salary, and from 
that pregnant period when I emerged, like a pigweed on a compost 
heap, from the classic shades of the Normal School, to the present 
time, I have had this important subject under serious considera- 
tion; and I add my name and fame to complete that glorious trio 
of earnest seekers, of indefatigable searchers — Japhet in search of 
a father — Coelebs in search of a wife— Duzenbury in search of a 
salary ! 

I was now fairly embarked on the great sea of life —to borrow 
a figure from my poetical friends who call money “filthy lucre.” 
In spite of my great modesty — before alluded to in this sketch — 
I expected my services would be in demand ; that the success I had 
aforetime achieved in District No. 4, would stimulate a stirring 
competition among prudential committee men and local school 
agents. But that unswerving candor which I have determined to 
use, as a writer, in all my intercourse with the public, compels me 
to add that the fame of my exploits in our village seemed to travel 
on the back of a tortoise. The large towns and cities appeared to 
be profoundly ignorant of what had been accomplished, done, 
achieved, in District No. 4. I regarded that want of information 
as unpardonable, and I came to the conclusion that a man who had 
not heard of District No. 4, was not a suitable person to be placed 
on the prudential committee in any reputable city, town, or village. 
That was my opinion. 
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My mortification may be imagined, but not described or appre- 
ciated, when I found myself compelled to accept a situation in a 
small town, at the meagre pittance of twenty dollars a month for 
two and a half months. I could not pay my debt at this rate; I 
could not begin to collect a library, a favorite project in which I 
had for years indulged; I could not enlarge my information of 
men and things, of manners and customs, by travel; I could only 
pay the arrears of interest on my debt, and purchase a modest suit 
of clothes, of which I stood very much in need. 

Fortune was less chary of her bounty on the following spring, 
for with humbled pride, I had laid aside my reasonable expecta- 
tions of being sought for, and became a seeker for a situation. 
With due humiliation I even condescended to fight for fortune 
with fortune’s chosen weapons. [I engineered, I log-rolled, I made 
my best bows to the magnates of Pumpleton. I was even tempted 
to bribe the editor of the “« Pumpleton Fire-Eater ” to insert a com- 
munication from our village, that some scintillations from the 
records of District No. 4 might illuminate the darkened minds of 
the Pumpletonians; but I am thankful now that I resisted that 
temptation, and never soiled the ermine of my conscience by pur- 
chasing a puff. The contest was between an elderly gentleman 
and myself—it had been narrowed down to these limits by the 
skilful management of Squire Green, who wanted his money, and 
had influence in the place. 

The situation was awarded to my competitor, but fortunately for 
me, however unfortunate it may have been for him, he was taken 
down with rheumatic fever, and could not go out of the house for 
four months, and I was duly installed as his substitute. At the 
end of that time he had an offer to act as the agent for a popular 
patent medicine, with a salary of fifty dollars more than Pumpleton 
could afford to pay. He accepted the offer, resigned his place, and 
left for the West on his “mission of mercy to the dyspeptics 
and consumptives of that progressive region ”—I quote from his 
circular. I had the most exalted opinion of the wise forethought, 
the keen discrimination, and the wonderful judgment of that man, 
which had conducted him to this judicious conclusion. No man 
could have come to a wiser decision, and I was proud of my race 
when I considered the philanthropic motives which induced him 
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to resign his situation, and travel by railroad and steamboat over 
the stupendous avenues of the Great West, natural and artificial. 
He went. 

IT remained. My salary was three hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. It was more than I had ever received before, and I was sat- 
isfied. It seemed like a large sum, but much as I had thought of 
salaries in general, and my own salary in particular, I am grieved 
to acknowledge that my ideas of the value of money were very in- 
definite. I spent too much, and from this premise we necessarily 
arrive at the conclusion that I saved too little. I tried to be a gen- 
tleman — not a fop nor a fool—and the consequence was that I 
came out, at the end of the year, about even, though I believe the 
balance was on the wrong side of the account. I am perfectly 
willing to exhibit my cash book for the information of prudential 
agents and inquiring school committee men. I don’t think I 
spent a dollar unreasonably. Perhaps my education had devel- 
oped a taste for books, art, science, and literature, which I indis- 
creetly gratified. If it had, it was certainly a great misfortune to 
me, and I hereby caution all teachers to beware of a taste for books 
and literature in general, for its indulgence costs money. It is 
true that a love of literature, of music, art, and refined society, 
helps to make up the requisites of a good teacher — but it costs 
money, and small salaries do not encourage the use of such a lux- 
ury. 

Squire Green got his interest that year, but nothing more. In 
view of the non-payment of the note I owed him, he kindly offered 
me some excellent advice on the folly and sin of spending money 
foolishly. He affectionately assured me that three hundred and 
fifty dollars was a large salary for a young man like me ; it was more 
than he ever got; and I ought to save at least one half of it. I 
ventured to hint that I had only indulged my fondness for literary 
pursuits to a very moderate extent, upon which he pooh-poohed, 
and almost went into a passion. He declared that I had got my 
‘* eddication,” and he did n’t see what I wanted of any more books, 
or why I wished to attend “lecters,” and spend my money for 
such flummery. 

Fortunately for me, as well as for Squire Green, my father had 
been progressive as well as his son, and actually became the pos- 
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sessor of a surplus of two hundred dollars, with which, in the un- 
bounded generosity of his nature, or to silence the jeering tongue 
of my importunate creditor, he paid my note. Let me say here, 
that by the most persevering economy, I succeeded in discharging 
the obligation to my father in two years. I was free. 

Believing then, as I still believe, that judicious travelling en- 
larges the understanding, I had the hardihood to spend my sum- 
mer vacation in an excursion to New York city and Niagara Falls, 
—nature and art seen in one grand tour of observation. ‘The con- 
sequence of this journey, though I know I am a wiser and a better 
man as well as a more competent teacher for it, were well nigh 
fatal to me in a financial point of view. ‘The expense, with other 
outlays for reasonable indulgences, made sad havoc with my ex- 
chequer. I was in debt again. 

It made me melancholy, but I resolved to be prudent and wipe 
out my obligations. Reader, you never witnessed an earthquake. 
You never stood by and saw an eruption of Vesuvius. You never 
were at sea when the hurricane struck your ship, and tore out her 
masts in the twinkling of aneye. You are teachers and never be- 
held any of these stupendous convulsions of nature, and conse- 
quently you cannot, for the want of a simile, understand my 
feelings, at the regular March meeting in Pumpleton, when Squire 
Poppleton made a motion to reduce the salaries of the teachers to 
three hundred dollars a year. He supported his motion, duly 
seconded by Deacon Grabblewood, in an elaborate speech, in which 
he declared that the schools were “no better now than they were 
forty year ago.” Schoolmasters were “ gitt’n above their business.”’ 
«One on ’em had been flourishing about the country clean to York 
State and Niagery Falls.” 

A retired merchant from Boston moved, as an amendment to the 
Squire’s motion, that fifty dollars be added to the salary of the 
teacher. My heart flew out to him. I could have embraced him 
as a brother, as a Christian, as a philanthropist. He made a pretty 
speech about the dignity of the calling; said the profession was an 
honorable one, and that it ought to be a lucrative one; he did not 
want a teacher who was not fit for any thing else; he wanted a 
gentleman to instruct his children, not a boor who had failed in 
everything else, and took up teaching as a last resort — one who 
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had enlarged his mind by reading, study, and observation ; he 
would not have a man to teach his children, whom he would not 
trust to take care of his oxen; his highest earthly interest was in 
his sons and daughters, and no man who would afford to labor for 
less than three hundred and fifty dollars a year was fit to have 
charge of them. 

It was a glorious speech. I was tempted to do some rash thing, 
so highly was I excited by the exceeding fitness of his remarks. 
Both the motion and the amendment failed, and my salary remained 
as before. I was more careful, paid my debts, and ever since have 
kept within my means. After the speech of the retired merchant 
from Boston, who had evidently seen better things than Pumpleton 
could show him, I became more than ever discontented with my 
salary. It was actually raised to four hundred dollars the follow- 
ing year, in spite of the wails of Squire Poppleton, and the groans 
of Deacon Grabblewood, I think I should have managed very 
well, with the experience of former years to guide me, after the 
increase of my salary, if, in an ill-starred moment, I had not made 
the acquaintance of Florabel Myrtle. She was a beautiful girl ; 
her eyes were I beg your pardon, reader of the Teacher ; you 
do not pay your dollar for that sort of matter. 

The catastrophe is anticipated by my patient friends. Married ? 
Ono! Married? On four hundred dollars a year! Only in love 
—deeply, unmistakably, irremediably in love —but I might as 
well have been a monk in modern times, and Florabel a vestal in 
the Temple of the Sun, so far as matrimony was concerned. It 
was a forbidden luxury to me, at that time. 

I remained in Pumpleton two years longer ; at the end of which 





time I was happily elected to a salary of six hundred dollars a year, in 
Spindleville. I year later I was married; boarded a year, and then 
for obvious reasons went to house-keeping. My salary was smaller 
than ever, and it has been growing smaller with every little Duzen- 
bury that is ushered into this breathing world. I am still at 
Spindleville, laboring with all diligence and perseverance to keep 
my expenses within my income. I succeed, yet with what self- 
denial and sacrifice, none but Mrs. Duzenbury and myself can ever 


know. 
As this paper is intended to be of some practical value to school 
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teachers, I cannot pass the opportunity solemnly to warn my 
brothers in the profession to beware of the snares of matrimony, 
unless their salary is larger and their tastes less expensive than 
mine ever were. I have heard that there are cities and towns 
which pay from one to two thousand dollars to teachers. They 
may marry ; they may be the happy fathers of two, three, or even 
half a dozen children ; but unto us of Pumpleton and Spindleville, 
it is not given to indulge in such expensive luxuries. For the 
present, I have done; I still mourn my sad lot, and am still 
DuzENBURY IN SEARCH OF A SALARY. 


HARD WORK. 


No TEACHER can succeed in school without hard work. Our 
neighbor, Farmer Holdanthrive, laughs at us when we speak of 
hard work in the school-room, and thinks we have a very insuffi- 
cient idea of the meaning of the phrase we use. He would like to 
know what possible connection there can be between sitting in an 
arm chair all day, hearing the boys and girls say their lessons, and 
hard work. He thinks it would be a good thing for the school- 
master if he had to “stir his stumps” a little; it would prevent 
him from contracting bad habits, laziness, in particular. He 
wonders that all teachers are not distinguished for obesity ; for the 
inactive lives they lead, are, in his opinion, favorable to the culti- 
vation of aldermanic proportions. 

It were hardly necessary to controvert Farmer Holdanthrive’s 
position, if it were not apparent that many teachers sympathize 
with his views, and give him considerable grounds for the forma- 
tion of his opinion. Those who adopt the teacher’s profession 
because it is a lazy and inactive one in their estimation, might as 
well have chosen the calling of a soldier because it is a safe one ; 
if he does not fight, he will be perfectly safe; and if the teacher 
does not do anything but draw his salary, he will have an easy 
time of it — until he is removed for incompetence. We need not 
tell the earnest and faithful teacher that teaching is hard work; he 
feels it in his bones and his brains. 
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We took occasion the other day to tell our honest agricultural 
friend that we personally knew how to “ hold and drive ;”’ that we 
had followed the plough, holding and driving, for days and weeks to- 
gether; and that we had been more fatigued after a day of hard 
work in the school-room, than we ever had been after the severest 
toil on the farm. He was incredulous, and we attempted to show 
him that the mind tires as well as the body ; that the labor required 
to concentrate the thoughts of a class was more wearing than that 
of holding a plough, or mowing in a meadow full of hassocks. 
We were not very successful with our neighbor Holdanthrive ; his 
prejudices were stronger than his common sense. We should be 
content to leave him in the mire of his own short-sightedness if he 
did not think it a “ mortal shame” to pay the teacher twenty-five 
dollars a month, during the winter season, when there is ‘nothin 
on airth a man can do besides teach school.” He thinks his 
‘«‘ deestrick could get a man for ten dollars a month and board him 
round, and good pay at that.” 

The influence of our friend in the rural districts is decidedly un- 
healthy. He is the foster-father of, and the practical sponsor for, 
at least nine-tenths of the incompetent teachers in the State. 
When his oldest boy arrives at the mature age of eighteen he will 
set him to teaching school, whether he has any peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the work or not. It is an easy and profitable way to 
spend the winter; it pays better than shoe-making or chopping 
wood, and in his view is not half so hard work. He is a man of 
influence in the “ deestrick,” and has no trouble in procuring the 
appointment of the hopeful youth. Farmer H. is an honest man, 
as the world goes, and we hold him in high respect for his indus- 
try, enterprise, and general good character ; but for the one act of 
making that boy a schoolmaster, we shall have a personal grudge 
against him. We look upon his fledgling precisely as the regular 
physician looks upon the quack. He is bringing our high calling 
into disrepute. Both father and son are conspiring against our 
profession. ‘They are not only injuring its usefulness in the com- 
munity by cheating the pupils out of the labors of a competent 
teacher, but they are keeping ambitious men out of our ranks by 
bringing the work down to the level of the clown and ignoramus. 
If they keep the standard down, they also keep the wages down. 
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Zephaniah Holdanthrive is an expensive teacher at ten dollars a 
month; it is more than he is worth. We intend to suggest to our 
agricultural friend the propriety of paying teachers in his vicinity 
by the job, as he does his choppers and mowers! If results in the 
school-room could be weighed or measured, how much would 
young Zephaniah receive for his winter’s work ? 

This heresy of easy work and good pay has done the teachers of 
this country an incalculable injury. Besides introducing into the 
calling a host of incompetent persons, by keeping the standard of 
men and of results at a low point, it has robbed many capable and 
well-meaning teachers of a large portion of their vitality. The 
stupid fallacy that teaching is simply keeping order and hearing 
lessons has not yet been driven from our midst. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of teachers in this State, male and female, who do nothing 
more than these ; who pass as regularly and systematically through 
the old and exploded forms, as though they were not old, and had 
never exploded. A system or a method is not bad because it is 
old, nor good because it is new; but the old-fashioned routine of 
teaching by reciting only the words of the text-books, we take it, 
is no longer considered a vital method. 

We are expected to teach principles in these modern times, as 
well as facts and methods. It would not be very hard work for 
Zephaniah to tell all he knows about the principles of long division, 
or a method in fractions, interest, discount, or proportion ; it would 
not be very hard work for any one, even, who perfectly compre- 
hends these himself, merely to state these principles, and to do so 
with clearness and simplicity ; but, after all, the class do not under- 
stand them. ‘There is something lacking. ‘The hard work has not 
been done. The vital connection between the teacher and the 
taught has not been made. 

Count Gurowski, in his slashing “ Diary,” declares that McDow- 
ellis an abler soldier than McClellan, Fremont, or half a dozen 
others. Gurowski, himself an elderly man, and a soldier from the 
battle-fields of Europe, has good judgment and keen discrimination ; 
therefore what he says of McDowell is at least worth considering. 
At the court-martial an eminent military man is reported to have 
testified that this general’s staff complained of over-work ; and the 
witness had known McDowell to be out all night in the rain and 
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cold, superintending the disposition of army stores. If ever 
a general, in the estimation of the people, made a signal failure in the 
camp, on the march, and in the field, McDowell is the man. The 
first battle of Bull Run, all military men agree, was well planned, 
but it was an utter defeat —the most disgraceful of the whole war. 
Pope spoke well of him; Scott believed in him; Gurowski ex- 
travagantly lauds him. Buta dying hero— dying so nobly and so 
gloriously that his flowing blood sanctified his words — accused 
him of treason ; the soldiers will not fight under him. His corps 
was swept as with a whirlwind by the rebels at Manassas ; but the 
same men fought like demons under Hooker at Antietam. 

In our humble opinion, McDowell would not have succeeded as 
a teacher. There would have been no vital connection between 
him and his pupils, as there was none between him and bis soldiers. 
He did not do that in soldiering, which in teaching constitutes the 
hard work. McDowell did not fail because he failed to secure the 
affections of the men, but because he failed to secure their confi- 
dence in his military ability. Gen. Williams was not personally 
popular among his men, but they fought with desperation under 
him till he fell, at Baton Rouge. We remember a schoolmaster 
whom none, or hardly any, of his pupils liked, but they made 
astonishing progress under his tuition. 

The best and surest road to the confidence of a school, is through 
the respect and affection of the pupils, and the instances in which 
it is reached through any other avenues are remarkable exceptions, 
and therefore unsafe guides. Scholars know what work is, and 
they do not confide in a man or a woman who is indolent or spar- 
ing of the vital energy. Nothing but skill and hard work can 
create and keep up an interest in school. 

Hard work is not merely “flying round,” tipping things over, 
stirring up scholars with hard blows or harder words, nor scolding, 
fretting, snarling, hollowing, or anything of that sort. It is simply 
giving the whole mind and heart to the business before you. It is 
concentrating all the faculties upon the attainment of the purpose 
in view. It may be done even while the hands are still and the 
voice is not heard. It may be only the look that assures the 
struggling scholar that there is a true friend near him who will 
rejoice in his success or pity his failure. It is that anxiety of the 
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mind which labors and racks the frame when the superficial ob- 
server thinks all is at rest. The true teacher is hard at work all 
the time, while in school — and often when away from it — whether 
he speaks or is silent, whether he is in motion or at rest. He is 
in a constant struggle, and he could not, if he would, conceal the 
fact from his pupils. 

Let us consider for a moment the mildest case that can be sug- 
gested of what we have called hard work —but which, perhaps, 
were better called mental activity. Suppose you have before you 
a single class of twenty scholars, all attending to the same studies. 
You open your school, and require them to learn their geography 
lesson, and to be ready at a given time, ‘There is nothing for your 
hands or your voice to do for half an hour. You have a very dear 
friend in the army or in California, whose last letter you have not 
answered. You have not read the President’s message, and have 
the paper containing it in your pocket. ‘The last installment of 
Wilkie Collins’ new novel is on your desk. ‘There is a lady or a 
gentleman teacher in the next room or on the next floor whom you 
desire to visit. You write your letter, read your newspaper or 
your novel, visit your friend, or do something else in no manner 
connected with your school duties, or sit listlessly at your desk 
wondering what your landlady will have for dinner, or where you 
shall go after school; and though your class may not know what 
you are doing, or what you are thinking about, they do know you 
are not thinking about them, or their lesson. ‘They do not feel 
that there is one before them who sympathizes with them in their 
struggle to conquer the difficult task they have undertaken. They 
do feel as the paroled prisoners at Annapolis, or the convalescents at 
Camp Misery feel, that no one cares for them. ‘They know that 
they are not in the mind of their teacher. The chances are that 
you will use some abusive language when you hear that recitation ; 
but abuse yourself, not them. You are more guilty than they. 

Teachers do not often have to wait for lessons; but if you do, 
keep your mind on that geography lesson all the time. Study 
those faces. If you are really in earnest and want a perfect lesson, 
your children will know it. The magnetism of your eye will enter 
their souls and inspire them with courage. ‘They will be in ear- 
nest. If you see an idler, remonstrate, but do not use more than 
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ten words. Your earnestness, seen in your face, will be a hundred 
times more effective than a homily on the value of time. Your 
lesson will be all you can reasonably expect. 

This is what we mean by hard work ona small scale. When 
the teacher, inspired by that noble zeal from which alone the high- 
est results must come, hears one class, explains, illustrates, and 
interests all while he maintains his magic influence over each indi- 


vidual of one, two, three, or half a dozen other classes studying in 


their seats, he does hard work on a large scale— on a magnificent 
scale. His faculties are all strained to their utmost tension. 
Zephaniah does not know what hard work in school means. 

There is no royal road in teaching. After skill and hard work 
have done their best, there is still something left undone. The 
field must be ploughed, and cross-ploughed. What he has done 
to-day he may have to do again to-morrow. He must repeat again 
and again. He should not seek for any expedients that will save 
him from hard work —there are none. Let him work on in faith 
and hope, and by-and-by, even Farmer Holdanthrive will find out 
what hard work in the school-room means. W. T. A. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Few practices connected with schools have attracted more repre- 
hension and interest than exhibitions. One class of teachers and 
parents considers them as useless show, inciting to forwardness and 
pertness, a deduction from the effective time of school, and an extra 
labor to all, both teachers and pupils. Another remembers the in- 
terest felt in the dialogues and discussion, the dresses and the act- 
ing, when the term of the Academy, and the Central Town School 
closed, and the applause borne away on that great occasion. ‘These 
believe in the utility of occasional exhibitions. 

We confess ourselves to belong, though a teacher, to the latter 
class ; not because show is desirable, or because it betokens scholar- 
ship, but because it is well that pupils of schools kept on a steady 
yearly plan, should at times step aside from the usual routine and 
try some form of excellence not yet familiarized to them. 
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1 It is a very common remark that “schools are not practical ;” 
r by which is meant, we suppose, that so regular and fixed are their 
: habits, that the members gradually grow into these, and when a 
a = question is varied or some unusual exercise required, those who 
A * stood well before make mortifying failures. It cannot be denied 
d that such is sometimes the fact, although too much has been made 
% of it. Now, surely any exercise that enlarges and varies the sub- 
n ___ jects, and the manner of treating them, has a tendency to remedy 
nt _ this objection. Young people learn many things in preparation 
% - for an exhibition which else they might never have thought of, 
~ and, as a well-known fact, make exertions for its success which are 
rk not to be expected in every-day duties. We may wish it were 
™ 2 otherwise, but so it is not. Why not, then, turn this readily ex- 
i cited interest to some account, in exercising the ability of a pupil, 
ais whether of one or the other sex, to stand in new and untried posi- 
—_ * tions, and thus begin to gain that self-command, wanting which no 
th ~ one can well fulfil the calls of life. 
at 3 Again, every school possesses more or less of that peculiar class 
"of pupils called geniuses, active in all that is ‘irregular and defect- 
ive.” These are by no means to be overlooked. It is the infirmity 
of their nature that they must make desultory efforts. In occa- 
a sional exhibitions we meet the wants of this class. If their ambi- 
a tion can be roused ever, this is the time. Take advantage of their 
3 zeal to exact conditional effort in other directions. Let them feel 
pre- 4 that schools have their “‘ good times” as well as other public insti- 
baa tutions, and that they will be then remembered. If successful in 
a ’ their parts, they will carry away from the school to the active ex- 
Mere periences of life, different recollections from the perpetual plod, 
ol important as that is, which too much prevails in some of the best 
on 3 schools. 
Bio) 4 For, why should not reminiscences of unusual exertions in un- 
a accustomed directions be a part of the experience of the young ? 
| Atall times of life habit has full enough of ascendency over us. 
save . It tends to shape our thoughts and our actions into those rigid and 
clar- ia opinionated manifestations, which outwardly affront liberality and 
ready q display ungainly egotism. All means tending to avoid this we 
sand think are far from thrown away ; and of the appliances that teach- 


ers may use to this end, we conceive properly prepared and 
conducted exhibitions to be among the most legitimate. J. K. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO TEACHERS’ JOURNALS. 


THe October number of the Pennsylvania School Journal con- 
cludes an able article on school journals with an allusion to an 
able article in the New York Independent, and having stated the 
great progress made by these periodicals, says : 

«« Yet we are free to own that they are still far from being what 
they should be. We admit too many dull, prosy articles. Con- 
tributors write with too much haste and too little thought. They 
do not, as Horace advised, bring their work nine times to the anvil. 
They too often neglect to consider that what they are saying has 
been said a hundred times before and in better style, than that in 
which they are saying it. They do not read and meditate till their 
opinions upon the elements of education are well defined and com- 
plete, before writing. There is too much of what we read about 
of old, —the blind attempting to lead the blind. 

‘* And yet there is no field in which we so much need good 
thinking as in this. It is of vital importance to the whole human 
family, that this subject of education be thoroughly investigated ; 
that our systems of instruction be founded upon a sound philoso- 
phy, — upon truth; that none of our labor may be vain, or per- 
formed to a disadvantage; that no powers be cultivated to the 
sacrifice of others; that we do not try to build up giant intellects 
in weak and sickly bodies; that we do not, while attempting to 
inspire the mind, withhold vital air from the body and the breath 
of life from the soul; that we do not attempt to feed infants with 
strong meat ; — but that the results of our labor shall be a vigorous, 
natural, and healthy growth of the entire being. 

«« All these questions must be settled and the public mind must 
be enlightened. It is the province of these journals to lead the 
way in this great work. To this end they must be conducted with 
ability. We must put brains into them. ‘The basis of our labors 
must be a careful examination of the principles upon which all 
sound education is based, the framework upon which it is built. 
It is by the light of science and not by empiricism, that we are to 
be certain of making progress. It is very evident that the Creator 
has established laws for the development of the intellect, and that 
those laws are fixed and immutable. There is no doubt that in the 
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eye of the Creator there is a science of teaching. It is the dictate 
of wisdom for us to find out what it is, and be guided by its light. 

‘‘But we must not, in our discussions of theory, lose sight of 
the fact that it is only by putting a true theory into successful prac- 
tice, that we are to be permanently benefitted. Hence a secondary 
purpose must be to develop the most successful practice, — to make 
the tree bear fruit. 

«Nor must we neglect to exercise the taste, the imagination and 
the heart. ‘To reason well is not always to persuade. It is rare 
that a dull and lifeless piece is read, though it may contain much 
sound truth. It is only by a combination of the most powerful 
and most attractive means, that we can hope to be successful in our 
mission, and accomplish the great work whereunto we are called.” 





EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA AND MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Tue following article, taken from the Toronto Leader, has been 
on our desk for half a year. Its publication now, when the annual 
appropriations for the schools in State and town are soon to be 
made, may not be superfluous : 

“The school system of the State of Massachusetts is often 
claimed to be the most perfect in America. Judging by the results 
—that is, taking the statistical returns, without reference to the 
amount of instruction imparted or the nature of that instruction — 
Massachusetts does not seem to be entitled to the credit which is 
generally accorded to it. Pennsylvania presents a much better re- 
turn ; and the system which has been established in Upper Canada 
by the present Chief Superintendent of Education, so far as the 
results in figures go, is much superior to that in operation in either 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. 

“ A Blue Book has just been published by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, which does not show the most gratifying 
results. Whilst the increase in population in the Old Common- 
wealth fell off one-third in the decade between 1850 and 1860, the 
increase in the number of schools for the same period fell off one- 
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half. The returns of the average number of scholars of all ages in 
the schools of the State, show a similar downward tendency, but to 
a much greater extent. The falling off in the decade between 
1850 and 1860 was nearly 50 per cent., when compared with the 
decade between 1840 and 1850. But when the returns are exam- 
ined a little more closely, it will be found that the attendance at 
the schools, of children between the ages of five and sixteen, has 
not been so great as would appear from a comparison of the increase 
in attendance with the increase of population. For while the in- 
crease of the average attendance of all scholars upon all schools in 
the State had fallen off 50 per cent. in the decade previous to 
1860, the ratio of increase of the number of children of the school 
average in the State had increased one per cent. in the last decade. 
This may appear somewhat paradoxical; but the explanation is 
simple : — The children increase faster than the average attendance 
upon the schools. What the entire attendance is, we do not find 
in the returns before us; but we learn, by reference to the last re- 
port of the Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada, 
that in the year 1860 it was 246,419. The returns now published 
simply state that the attendance of children under sixteen during 
the year 1860, was 76 per cent. of the entire school population. 
“Turn we now to Upper Canada. From the report of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education already referred to, we learn, that in 
the year 1860, the school population of Upper Canada was 
373,589 ; and the attendance was 315,812, or something like 84 
per cent., being 8 per cent. more than that of Massachusetts. The 
ratio of increase shows a much greater disparity. ‘The per centage 
of the increase of children in Upper Canada during the decade of 
1850-60, was 45 ; and the percentage of increase of children at- 
tending school was 108. ‘That is to say, the increase in the attend- 
ance of children at the schools in Upper Canada was more than 100 
per cent. greater than the increase in the school population. In 
Massachusetts, on the contrary, it will be seen from what has been 
already said, that the increase had fallen off 50 per cent. during 
the decade. ‘This, however, does not afford much ground for con- 
gratulation, so far as this Province is concerned ; for the population 
of Upper Canada is increasing at a vastly greater ratio than that of 
Massachusetts. ‘This will be readily seen when we state that, while 
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the school population of Upper Canada was only 259,258 in 1850, 
it had increased to 373,589 in 1860. In Massachusetts the figures 
stood in these years respectively, 215,926 and 223,714 — showing 
but a very trifling increase. ‘lhe conclusion at which a Boston 
paper arrives, on a review of the educational statistics of that State, 
is, that ‘the actual amount of instruction, in proportion to the 
number who ought to receive it, is less now than in 1850 or in 
1840.’ ‘This is a very serious matter for that State, which, more 
than any other in the Union, has been remarkable for its encour- 
agement of education, and the number of scholars it has produced. 

“There would seem to be more than one cause to which this 
result is to be attributed. When a country arrives at that condi 
tion in which it receives but small additions to its population by 
immigration, and the wheels of society come to run pretty much in 
a beaten track, the same increase in education, as in other matters, 
will not take place as during that period when the country was in 
a transition state. On the one hand, property becomes centralized ; 
and on the other, the aggregate of poverty reaches a greater magni- 
tude than previously. This seems to be an inevitable state of 
things ; and where poverty increases, there education will of neces- 
sity decline. A noticeable instance of this is apparent in the 
returns from Massachusetts. During the year 1857, when the 
whole continent of America was involved in financial troubles, 
the number of scholars over fifteen years of age dropped down from 
22,857 for the preceding year, to 16,394 for that year, but went 
up again in 1859. Massachusetts has since then enjoyed its share 
of prosperity, and the cause to which we have alluded would not 
be sufficient to account for that decline in the matter of education 
which has taken place in the State. There is another cause at 
work. ‘The manufacturing system of the Old Commonwealth has 
been developed to a large extent during the past ten years. ‘The 
consequence has been to draw a large number of children of school 
age to the factories, and thus deprive them of the advantages of 
early schooling. This is, no doubt, the principal cause of the 
decline. 

“The Boston Post, in order to remedy this state of things, sug- 
gests compulsory attendance. ‘All children,’ it says, ‘must be 
kept in school that can be made to attend.” The remedy which 
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occurs to the Post is no new one; and in this Province it is advo- 
cated by many persons of education and influence. From the 
Bench in this city, this remedy has been broadly hinted at; and in 
the Board of School Trustees it has caused a lively discussion. It 
is impracticable, however, in a country like this or the United 
States. Compulsion in anything — and in education as much as in 
anything else —is opposed to the genius of free institutions. Even 
in France, the scholarly Guizot, than whom no man of his time 
has paid greater attention to the subject of education, has on several 
occasions raised his voice against it. In Austria or Russia, or even 
in Prussia, it is possible to work a compulsory system of education ; 
but in America it cannot be done. 

“That a large class of the juvenile population of the country 
should be allowed to wander about the streets, deprived of that 
education which is afforded them by others, is a thing to be regret- 
ted. That it will always continue to be to a lesser or greater de- 
gree, is, we fear, unavoidable. The remedy for its mitigation does 
not lie in compulsion; but the adoption of some means to lessen 
the evil is much to be desired. He who discovers that means will 


confer a boon on society.” 





In proportion as man’s intelligence increases is his labor more 
valuable. A smal] compensation is the reward of mere physical 
power, while skill, combined with a moderate amount of strength, 
commands high wages. The labor of an ignorant man is scarcely 
more valuable than the same amount of brute force; but the ser- 
vices of an intelligent, skilful person are a hundred-folc. more 
productive. — Prof. Mayhew. 


I HAVE no conception of any manner in which the popular re- 
publican institutions under which we live could possibly be pre- 
served, if early education were not freely furnished to all by public 
law, in such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it. — 
Webster. 
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A HOMILY FOR NEW YEAR'S. 
WHEREIN THE DEPARTMENT MAKES AN ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY. 


To ALL the teachers of Massachusetts we extend the greeting of the season—a 
cordial and sincere HAPPY NEW YEAR! We wish them prosperity and happiness 
in their homes and families, in their relations with their fellow men, and, we add 
with professional enthusiasm, in the school-room. May they enjoy all of prosperity 
they can bear, all that will promote their social, moral, and spiritual welfare. 
And if adversity — the frown of fortune, or the sting of merited reproach — shall 
darken for a season their sphere of existence, may the spoiler come in mercy, not 
in wrath, and “work out for them aefar more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory!” 

We extend the congratulations and the good wishes of this propitious season to 
all the teachers of the State; but, with a feeling of sadness akin to melancholy, we 
are reminded that only a corporal’s guard, comparatively speaking, of this exten- 
sive and useful fraternity, will ever read on the pages of the T'eacher the kind 
greetings of the Resident Editors’ Department; only a few of them will ever even 
hear that the Department wishes them a Happy New Year, and is overflowing 
with anxiety for their future prosperity and happiness; only a few of them can ever 
know that a trio of warm hearts, representing the great heart of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, are filled with sympathy and good wishes for them at this 
joyous season, when loving hearts exchange greetings on the portals of a new 
season of probation. 

But the Department respectfully submits that it is not its fault that this profu- 
sion of good wishes, this superabundant sympathy is wasted — no, not wasted, for 
the thousand or more who have paid their dollar in advance do not permit the 
thought that the warm hearts of the Department are “wasting their sweetness 
upon the desert air.” The great souls of that choice band of teachers who have 
magnanimously paid their dollar, do not constitute a soil upon which any good 
thing can be wasted; and if we do not abuse words and type by constantly shower- 
ing good wishes upon them, it will not be because it is not in our hearts to do so. 
We honor and revere them. They are men and women of discretion, of sound 
judgment, and progressive tendencies. They will prosper, even as we have wished 
them prosperity, for they deserve the smiles of fortune. 

With unaffected grief and shame, the Department is compelled to recognize the 
fact that only a few of those for whom they are intended will receive the benefit of 
its paternal and fraternal New Year’s greetings. It is not the Department’s fault. 
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The T'eacher has been regularly published for all the instructors of the State, and 
could at all times have been procured for the asking, though the merely formal 
ceremony of inclosing a dollar in the order has been insisted upon, just to show 
that the applicant was in earnest and meant what he said. Our predecessors in 
the Department have been faithful in the discharge of their duty; the monthly 
editors have labored in good faith and with becoming zeal, and we have never 
heard that the Financial Committee refused to receive money when it was justly 
and legally due. We submit, therefore, that the fault is not on this side of the 
house. be 

We honestly and sincerely believe that all the Departments have been faithful, 
and have done their whole duty to the best of their ability. Yet, on comparing the 
whole number of teachers in the State with the number upon our subscription 
books, we are greatly pained to discover a very considerable disparity between 
them. We have, therefore, after mature deliberation, come to the conclusion that 
there are several teachers in the State who are not subscribers to the T'eacher. 
The discovery has been made, and the Department has come to grief. 

Our gentle and sympathizing readers can imagine the sensations of the merchant, 
honored in his real probity and apparent affluence, who, on examining his balance 
sheets, finds himself a bankrupt. Then can they also appreciate the emotions of 
this Department, when it came to a realizing sense of the painful disparity between 
the number of subscribers to the Teacher, and the whole number of teachers in the 
State. The venerable Nestor of our trio wept—or if he did not weep, he felt 
badly, and realized that there was a vast difference between what was, and what 
should be. 

The Department respectfully but earnestly suggests to the teachers of the State 
that this sad discrepancy should be removed ; that each and every teacher should do 
his utmost to lift this Department from the shame and mortification into which it 
has been plunged by this appalling discovery; in a word, that every teacher in the 
State should forward an order for the Teacher, being careful, however, not to neg- 
lect the ancient and time-honored form of enclosing a dollar. 

The Department hath eyes and ears —two to each member of the former, with 
only a reasonably supply of the latter; therefore can the Department come to a 
knowledge of the reasons why some persist in being teachers in the State, without 
being subscribers to the Teacher. Two or three persons in the State have declared 
that the publication was not worth reading. For various reasons which we have 
not the space to set down in full, we hope these persons will not subscribe. They 
are so far behind the times that, if they should ride on the tail of a comet for a 
thousand years, they would not come within hail of the live teachers of the old 
Bay State. Let them scrub along as best they may, for none are so blind as those 
who will not see. 

The Department intended to say a few words about the objects for which maga- 
zines in general, and the T'eacher in particular, are issued; but the great length of 
this homily compels us to defer it till next month, and we conclude by repeating 
our text, still grieving over its limited application, — to all the teachers of the State, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS, 


At Educational Rooms, No. 119 Washington Street, held on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, commencing at 24 o’clock and closing at 4. 

Dec. 6, 1862. — Mr. Hagar presiding. 

Mr. Allen, of the Hancock School, chairman of next meeting. 

Mr. Philbrick exhibited the works of Roger Ascham, 8vo, with a life by Dr. 
Johnson. Roger Ascham flourished one hundred years before Milton, and was the 
first writer on education in the English language. Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane 
Grey, and Fdward VI. were among his illustrious pupils. 

An Arithmetic by Nicholas Pike, published in 1797, was shown by the 
chairman. 

Mr. Clark, of the Bigelow School, opened the topic “Object Teaching.” He 
thought that a systematic course of object lessons would so develop the perceptive 
faculties of children, as to combine thorough mental culture with the readiest 
acquisition of knowledge. Teachers, to be successful in giving object lessons, must 
go through a course themselves. He understood it to be no new thing, all correct 
teaching is founded on object teaching. 

Mr. Philbrick,— Obtaining knowledge from books is artificial, and children 
should approach learning from them gradually by conversational lessons, which is 
object teaching. 

The Chairman, Mr. Monroe, the Secretary, and others, spoke on the affirmative, 
but thought that the text-books on the subject are too complex and not adapted to 
primary schools. 

Topic for next meeting, — “Should Morals be taught in schools by stated 
lessons at regular intervals, or on such occasions as the conduct of the scholar in 
any particular case may suggest ? ” SEC. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SCHOOLS. 


WE know a man who last summer hired four colts pastured on a farm some five 
miles distant. At least once in two weeks he got into a wagon, and drove over to 
see how his juvenile horses fared. He made minute inquiries of the keeper as to 
their health, their daily watering, etc.; he himself examined the condition of the 
pasture; and when the dry season came on he made special arrangements to have 
a daily allowance of meal, and he was careful to know that this was regularly 
supplied. 

This man had four children attending a district school kept in a small building 
erected at the cross-roads. Around this building on three sides is a space of land 
six feet wide; the fourth side is on a line with the street. There is not an out- 
house or shade-tree in sight of the building. Of the interior of the school-house 
we need not speak. The single room is like too many others, with all its appara- 
tus arranged upon the most approved plan for producing curved spines, compressed 
lungs, ill health, ete. 
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We wish to state one fact only. This owner of those colts, and the father of 
those children, has never been into that school-house to inquire after the comfort, 
health, or mental food daily dealt out to his offspring. The latter part of the 
summer we chanced to ask “ Who teaches your school?” His reply was that “he 
did not know; he believed her name was Parker, but he had no time to look after 
school-matters. — American Agriculturist. 


ONE OF RUSKIN’S BEST. 


ALL rivers, small or large, agree in one characteristic: they like to lean a little 
on one side; they can not bear to have their channels deepest in the middle, but 
will always, if they can, have one bank to sun themselves upon, and another to get 
cool under; one shingly shore to play over, where they may be shallow, and shore- 
foolish, and child-like; another steep, under which they can not pause, and purify 
themselves, and get their strength of waves fully together for due occasion. 

Rivers in this way are just like wise men, who keep one side of their life for play 
and another for work, and can be brilliant, and chattering, and transparent, when 
they are at ease, and yet take deep counsel on the other side when they set them- 
selves to their main purpose. And rivers are just in this divided, also, like wicked 
and good men: the good rivers have serviceable, deep places all along their banks, 
that ships can sail in; but the wicked rivers go scooping irregularly under their 
banks, until they get full of struggling eddies, which no boat can row over without 
being twisted against the rocks, and pools like wells, which no one can get out of 
but the water-kelpie that lives at the bottom. But, wicked or good, the rivers all 
agree in having two kinds of sides. 
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Pirman’s Phonographic Magazine has the following hit at some striking peculi- 
arities in the use of words in the English language : 

A little girl was looking at the picture of a number of ships, when she ex- 
claimed, “ See, what a flock of ships!” We corrected her by saying that a flock of 
ships is called a fleet, and that a fleet of sheep is called a flock. 

And here we may add for the benefit of the foreigner who is mastering the in- 
tricacies of our language in respect to nouns of multitude, that a flock of girls is 
called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called 
a gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host of porpoises is called a 
shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd of children is called a 
troop, and a troop of partridges is called a covey, and a covey of beauties is called 
a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a 
mob, and a mob of whales is called a school, and a school of worshippers is called a 
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congregation, and a congregation of engineers is called a corps, and a corps of rob- 
bers is called a band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentlefolks is called the ¢ife, and the élite 
of the city’s thieves and rascals are called the roughs, and the miscellaneous crowd 
of the city folks is called the community, or the public, according as they are 
spoken of by the religious community or secular public. 





INFLUENCE OF THE WAR UPON LANGUAGE. 


AN address by Rev. Daniel Goodwin, delivered at the first annual convention of 
the Rhode Island Normal School Association at Bristol, and republished in the 
October number of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, treats of “The War as a 
Teacher.” It is a very able and original production, showing much depth of 
thought, an extensive scope, and laborious research. ‘Teachers will feel particularly 
interested in the second part, which shows the influence of our great intestine con- 
vulsion on common language. Words have taken new shades of meaning, for 
instance: contraband, secede, confederate, yankee, censor, picket, coercion, inter- 
vention, neutrality. Many others, previously uncommon, although well-authorized, 
have been introduced into familiar use without any especial change of signification, 
for instance: blockade, gun-boat, base of operations, privateer, strategy, furlough, 
ambulance, sutler, scout, cartel, bounty; a large class of military titles from corporal 
to major-general; words connected with fortification, naval service, military equip- 
ments, and others of a miscellaneous character. A third class contains new words, 
which owe their introduction to current events, and are often more vigorous than 
elegant; for instance, Monitor, Merrimac, Trent-affair, Lincolnite, sacred soil, 
secessia, skedaddle, jayhawkers, green-back, postal-currency, Dixie, etc. 


THE STATE CABINET. 


MASSACHUSETTS has made a capital beginning in the collection of a cabinet illus- 
trating all branches of the natural history of the State. This collection, begun by 
the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, already contains many thousand 
specimens. Why should there not be such a collection in every town, consisting, 
not of curiosities merely, but of the minerals, the plants, the birds, the insects, etc., 
all properly labelled and arranged, so that the young student of natural history 
may have every facility for prosecuting this fascinating pursuit? A beginning once 
made, such collec.ions would grow up with astonishing rapidity in many towns, 
especially if the pupils in the several school districts were enlisted in the work. 
The study of the natural sciences, now fairly initiated, is going to form a much more 
prominent feature of our popular education than it has hitherto formed, and those 
towns that lead off in the enterprise will get the inside track, 
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BENEFITS OF RELAXATION IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Sir BensAMIN Bronte thus expresses his opinion on this subject: “It is only 
to a limited extent that the education of children can be advantageously combined 
with bodily labor. Even in the case of grown-up persons, some intervals of leisure 
are necessary to keep the mind in a healthful and vigorous state. It is when thus 
relieved from the state of tension belonging to actual study that boys and girls, as 
well as men and women, acquire the habit of thought and reflection, and of forming 
their own conclusions, independently of what they are taught and the authority of 
others. In younger persons, it is not the mind only that suffers from too large a 
demand being made on it for the purposes of study. Relaxation and cheerful oc- 
cupation are essential to the proper development of the corporeal structure and 
faculties; and the want of them operates like an unwholesome atmosphere, defect- 
ive nourishment, in producing the lasting evils of defective health and a stunted 
growth, with all the secondary evils to which they lead.” 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THe Twenty-Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of the Association was held in Middle- 
boro’, Dec. 13th, and 14th. 

The first session was opened with prayer, by Rev. H. M. Stone of Middleboro’. 

Mr. C. C. Burnett of Middleboro’ welcomed the Association in a short address, 
which was responded to by the President, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater. The 
President then addressed the Association on the condition of the County in respect 
to education, giving statistics, showing that the Association had exercised a favor- 
able influence on the cause of education and the interests of teachers, since its 
formation in 1850. 

After transacting the usual business, the question “ What means are best adapted 
to secure Study by the Pupil?” was discussed by Messrs. Bunker of Hingham, 
Schneider of Bridgewater, and Stone of Plymouth, 

At 2 o’clock, on Friday, the Association was favored with singing, by the pupils 
of the Primary and Intermediate Schools of the town, conducted by their respect- 
ive teachers, Miss Mary L. Tinkham and Miss Harriet C. Barden. 

The expected lecturer, Prof. Sharp of Dorchester, not appearing at the appointed 
time, the subject of Arithmetic was spiritedly discussed during the remainder of 
the session. 

Assembled Friday evening and listened to a stirring address, by Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary of the Board of Education, Subject: “The Educating Influence 
of our Free Institutions. 

The speaker gave illustrations, showing the power of natural and other surround- 
ings to educate the mind and mould the character; afterward referring to the 
“absence of caste,” “the right and habit of free discussion, including a free press,” 
“the right to elect rulers,” and “the right to be elected a ruler,” as powerful 
influences in educating the American people. 
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Saturday morning, after prayer by Rev. Wm. G. Babcock of North Scituate 
the pupils of the first and second Grammar Schools of the town, entertained the 
Association with singing, conducted by their teachers, Mr. N. Sherman, Jr., and 
Miss Clark. 

The question “ How shall Punctuality be Secured in all School Duties?” was 
discussed, after which Mr. Abner Phipps, Superintendent of Public Schools in 
New Bedford, addressed the Association on the subject of Spelling, illustrating 
common and uncommon errors, and giving some hints respecting methods of the 
art of spelling. 

Saturday Afternoon, Mr. C. C. Burnett of Middleboro’ addressed the Associa- 
tion on the subject of Language, comparing it with Painting and Sculpture, in its 
power of expression, and illustrating the subject with brilliant passages from the 
poets. 

The remainder of the session was occupied in transacting customary business : 
receiving the reports of committees and resolutions thanking the people of Middle- 


boro’ for hospitalities received, and in the election of the following list of officers 
for the ensuing year, viz. : 


President — I. F. Atwood, Middleboro’. 

Secretary and Treasurer —C. F. Dexter, Bridgewater. 

Vice Presidents —E,. O. Grover, East Bridgewater; L. P. Martin, Abington ; 
A. Bunker, Hingham. 

Executive Committee — J. E. Beals, Middleboro’; J. H. Schneider, Bridgewater ; 
Geo. E. Farwell, North Bridgewater; P. T. Keene, Hanover. 

Adjourned by singing Old Hundred. 


C. F. Dexter, Secretary. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL, 


Miss Anna C. Brackett, formerly of the Charleston, 8. C., Normal, and recently 
of the Cambridge High School, has been appointed Principal of the Normal Schoo] 
at St. Louis, Mo., and has accepted the appointment., 

Miss Brackett has a very high reputation as a teacher, and we congratulate our 
friends in St. Louis upon their good luck in securing her services, 

Impressive funeral services took place on Dec. 12th, in Tremont Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Boston, over the remains of Mrs. nna F. Perkins, wife of 
Mr. Charles A. Perkins, to whom she was united in marriage but three or four 
weeks since. Previous to her marriage the deceased (Miss Halstrick) was a 
teacher in the Dwight School, and was highly esteemed and much beloved by her 
associate teachers and by her scholars, who attended the funeral in a body, the 
opening of the school having been deferred an hour or two in order to allow them to 
pay their last tribute of esteem to the deceased. 


Mary Lyon began her career as a teacher at Shelburne Falls, Mass., receiving as 
compensation seventy-five cents per week and board. 
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Joseph Gibson Hoyt, LL. D., Chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis; 
died recently in that city, of consumption. He was formerly Professor of Greek ; 
and Mathematics in the Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H., for many years, where F 
he acquired a high reputation as a classical and mathematical scholar, a brilliant 
writer and speaker, and a man of marked genius and ability. His many pupils, 
graduates of Harvard and other colleges, will attest his rare excellence, and mingle 
their tears with those of his afflicted family. 


John L. Davis, of Milton, has been elected Principal of the Wallis School» 
South Danvers. 


Major-General Ormsby McKnight Mitchell. In the death of this truly great 
man, science has lost one of its brightest ornaments, the army a brave and able 
general, and the world a man. Gen. Mitchell died at Beaufort, 8S. C., Oct. 30. 
He had but recently been appointed to command the Department of South Carolina 
and Georgia, as the successor of Gen. Hunter; and with his characteristic energy 
was entering upon his duties, looking no doubt to results of vast moment to the 
country, when the Supreme Disposer of the destinies of armies and of nations 
issued his orders, and the impotence of man yielded to the mandate of God. 
General Mitchell was educated at West Point, but his love for science demanded 3 
some higher field than the inactivity of the army in the time of peace. When, q 
however, his country needed his services, he was among the first in the field. A a 
cotemporary says: “ For years, before the outbreak of the rebellion opened a new 
field for his splendid abilities, and drew him back to a military profession, which he 
had abandoned, the name of Mitchell was one of the most honored and distin- 
guished in America. In the list of our savans, it was written almost the first, and 
with a brilliancy in the inscription that surpassed every other. As the student of the 
heavens; the bold and yet reverent explorer of the unknown worlds and the mys- & 
teries of space; the observer, the mathematician, and — above all —as the orator 4 
of the sublime revelations of Astronomy, Gen. Mitchell, was proudly known to 
common fame long before the emblems of his own beloved science were stamped 


upon his shoulders to invest him with military command.” At the time he entered 4 
upon his military career he was Director of the Observatories at Cincinnati and % 
Albany. He had published several Astronomical works, which rank high among < 
works of science. His memory will live long in the hearts of his countrymen, and 2 


on the record of fame his name is immortal. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 










Harvard University. Thomas Hill, D. D., has been elected to fill the office of 
President, made vacant by the decease of the lamented Felton. 

The Annual Catalogue presents this session a total of 814 students; 432 under- 
graduates, 9 resident graduates, 89 law students, 56 in scientific department, 211 
in medical school, and 17 divinity students. 
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The senior class is the largest, and numbers 116 pupils. The faculty and corps 
of instructors number 56. 

The College expenses, exclusive of board, text-books, etc., is about $100. Board, 
from $3.50 to $4.00 per week. 

The total number of books in the Libraries of the University is 152,500. 


Yale College. The Annual Catalogue of Yale College shows a grand total of 
617 students; 460 in the academical department, and 157 in the departments of 
theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and the arts. The senior class is the largest, 
consisting of 122 pupils. The faculty and staff of instruction comprises 38 mem- 
bers, including the president, professors, librarian, and special teachers. The 
annual charge in the treasurer’s bill for tuition, room rent, and incidental expenses, 
is $80. Board, on an average, is about $3.25 a week. The total number of vol- 
umes in the several libraries which are open to students is about 70,000. 


Tufts College. In this young and flourishing institution the whole number of 
students is 53, the faculty consists of five members. The annual college expenses 
are $51.- Board, not including washing and fuel, is $2 a week. 


Brown University. The whole number of students for the present academical 
year is 199, mostly undergraduates. Departments of practical science have been 
established in the University, designed for the benefit of those who do not intend 
to enter the learned professions, but wish to prepare themselves for the pursuits of 
active life. The annual college expenses for a year are about $67, and board is 
obtained in private families at $2.25 to $3 a week. 


New Hampton Institution, Fairfax, Vt. This Literary and Theological School, 
as indicated by its name, consists of two departments. The literary department is 
designed for both sexes, and contemplates a large and generous culture. Total 
number of students 143; 132 in literary department, and 11 in the theological. 
The Board of Instruction consists of six professors and teachers, among whom we 
recognize the name of our former colleague and friend, David W. Hoyt, A. M., of 
Massachusetts. 


Williams College. The number of students is smaller than usual, the war having 
tended both directly and indirectly to make it so, About thirty have joined the 
ranks. Of these, a noble member of the senior class died a few weeks since in 
Washington, having been thrice wounded. The students are drilling daily, under 
the direction of Lieutenant ), M. Blackmer of Bennington, Vt. 


Amherst College. We have received a Catalogue of Amherst College. Seniors 
42, Juniors 42, Sophomores 76, Freshmen 60; total, 178; enlisted from College, 42. 


"Pennsylvania. The Normal School at Edinboro’, Erie Co., is prosperous be- 
yond all expectation. Although ten of its students have fallen on the battlefield, 
and very many who intended to enter its classes this year, are now in the ranks of the 
army, still about 60 young ladies and over 30 young men are on the roll of its 
students. Prof. Bates has given a course of lectures and gymnastic exercises after 
the system of Dr. Dio Lewis, and a gymnasium, two stories high, is in the process 
of erection. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Brown’s GRAMMAR IMPROVED: Containing the Institutes of English Grammar, 
methodically arranged. By Goo_p Brown, author of “Grammar of English 
Grammars.” New York: Wm. Wood. 1863. 


This well-known standard text-book of English Grammar appears in a new 
edition, with exercises in analysis and parsing, selected and arranged by the able 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of New York City — Henry Kiddle, A. M. 

The full and thorough manner in which the science of language is presented in 
this treatise and the “ First Lines of English Grammar,” by the same author — 
designed for young learners — make the series one of the best known to us. The 
firm, substantial leather binding is a merit not to be overlooked in a book designed 
for constant use in the school-room. 


An ANALYsIs OF ENGLISH WorDs: Designed for Higher Classes in Schools and 
Academies. By Cuas. W. Sanpers, A. M., and James N. McELticort, LL. 
D. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1862. 


This is a most thorough treatise on the analysis of words derived from the Greek 
and Latin languages. The drill which a pupil would get by a complete mastery of 
this book, by a plan at once simple and philosophical, could hardly fail to make a 
correct speller, as well as give him a comprehensive knowledge of the meaning of 
words, 


First Princrpies or GroLtocy. A Text-Book, designed for Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. By Davip A. WELLS, A. M., author of “ Natural Philosophy,” 
“ Annual of Scientific Discovery,” etc. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1862. 


This is an elementary work extending ever a large field of investigation in this 
department of knowledge. It is calculated to suggest to the mind the general 
principles of geology, which are of most practical utility in a survey of this most 
intensely interesting science. 

It is a book well calculated for school use, and taught by a well-versed and skil- 
ful teacher would prove sufficiently comprehensive. 

The publishers have performed their work well. The volume is attractive. 


Famity RecorD AND GENEALOGICAL TaBLEs. A New Method for Recording 
Genealogies; designed for the use of Families. By N. B. Cooke, M. D., late 
Principal of School at Newton Centre, Mass. 


Those who desire to keep a genealogical record of their family, will find this a 
simple, clear, and concise method of accomplishing their purpose. It is issued on 
excellent paper, and is bound in neat style. 


Tue ATLANTIC Monruty, for December, comes to us freighted with instructive 
and interesting matter. Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Higginson, etc., are con- 
tributors to this number. The ATLANTIC, under the present publishers, Ticknor & 
Fields, closes the year 1862 with no signs of diminishing in popularity or useful- 
ness. Every teacher should read it. 





